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affections could stand the test of time. I was only twenty-one, so there
was much to be said for this arrangement. However, after I had
been about a year in New Zealand I received a telegram from
Winchester, England, "Come home at once, Frieda ill, Sarah." For
the moment I couldn't make out who Sarah was, but when I did
not reply, another came, more explicit, this time signed Sarah
Richardson. This time I did not hesitate, but packed up my box
and found the quickest route to England, and without asking any-
one's leave made for home. This telegram was from Porter's
eldest daughter who in days gone by had ridden over the heath
with my father. She had married a man called Richardson, who
was first master at Winchester College and was in charge of the
scholars. She was a remarkable woman and exercised great
influence over the various generations of boys that went through
the school. My father had given her as a wedding present a silver
tea kettle, which she used at the tea-parties she gave every Sunday
to the boys, and she was accustomed to speak of it as "Harris's
Kettle." It was true that Frieda Bloxam hadn't been well but the
real truth was that she had become friendly with a possible rival
and Sarah, who didn't even know me personally, had definitely
made up her mind that I was the right person for her niece to
marry. My journey home was an amusing one. I found the
quickest route was via Canada, but I had to make my way by
steamer to Sydney, and then travel from there to Brisbane. There
I just managed to catch the boat with very few hours to spare and
if my luck had not been in I would not have caught it. The steamer
was small and old-fashioned and not a type that would be tolerated
by travellers these days. I never enjoyed a journey across the sea
more. There were only a few passengers, and I had the freedom
of the officers' mess, and was allowed to go on the navigation
bridge and interest myself in the running of the ship. The trouble
with the great modern liner is that it is like an hotel, and except in
very rough weather you are hardly conscious of being at sea. The
great joy of the journey from the Antipodes to America is the break
at Honolulu. It is one of the most pleasant spots in the world, and
on my first visit it had not become sophisticated.

The Yank had not yet taken possession, there were no sky-
scrapers and monster hotels. It was still primitive and unspoilt, but
the place is so charming that even the worst commercialism cannot
destroy it. I have been there three times and on each occasion
the ship was greeted by the playing pf the town band, and each
time we left the passengers were garlanded with flowers. I wonder
if this delightful custom still exists as it does leave one with a very
pleasant impression. The Hawaiians are a very attractive people
and I do hope they will retain their characteristics. An immense